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Bernard Lee with his wife, two sons, two daughters and two granddaughters. 


@ BERNARD LEE is now my Catechist 


‘in Chin Chun, a town in South 
' Korea. Our paths have recrossed 
after a lapse of 29 years. 

I first met Bernard one day in the 
fall of 1927. I was traveling through 
my mission territory; at that time 
I was stationed in Ma San, in the 
province of South Pyong Yang. I 
got off the bus in another village — 
a common enough occurrence — 
but at that particular time, all un- 
known to me, I was observed by a 
young Korean policeman, named 
Song Tu Lee. 

As Mr. Lee related to me recently, 
at that moment he felt a strange 
emotion come over him, and he 
thought to himself: ‘Why, this 
foreign Sin Bu (Spiritual Father 
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The 
Policeman 


He 


discovered evidence that 


sank him in a sea of trouble. 
BY WILLIAM R. BOOTH, M.M. 


left his 


traveled 


home and family and 
thousands of miles to 
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preach religion to us Koreans. This 
religion must be true, and I ought 
to believe and practice it.” 

A good inspiration is one thing, 
carrying it into practice is some- 
thing else again. 
Cares of the 
world are 
always present, 
especially those 
tangled with 
the duties of a 
policeman un- 
der the Japa- 
nese who ruled 
the Korean people in those days. 

Some three years later Mr. Lee 
was transferred to the village of 
Ma San, where Father Joseph 
Connors was pastor. Mr. Lee’s wife 
chanced to meet Father Connors’ 
catechist and in due time both she 
and her husband were baptized, 
taking the names of Bernard and 
Bernadette. 

Bernard resigned from the police 
force, took a further course of in- 
structions and was hired by Father 
Patrick Cleary as a catechist. 
Bernard, his wife and family of one 
infant and two small children, ac- 
companied Father Cleary to the 
border town of Chung Kang Chin. 

They had to flee to the mountains 
when the town was being shelled 
from .across the Yalu River by 
Korean and Chinese guerrillas. 
Later on Bernard served as a cate- 
chist in various places throughout 
the provinces of North and South 
Pyong Yang under Fathers Craig, 
Markham, Kramar and Hannon. 
During the Second World War he 
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was compelled to take up farming 
because the priests were interned, 

At the end of World War II, he 
fled with his wife and four children, 
joining thousands of other Koreans 
who had no de- 
sire to live un- 
der the Com- 
munists. He got 
aboard a small 
boat at Anchu. 
The next ten 
days were spent 
at sea. Three 
times they came 
near shipwreck. Those on board 
were more dead than alive when 
they landed at Inchon. 

The invasion from North Korea 
rolled down on Seoul, where they 
were living in June of 1950. They 
fled, part of the way on a freight 
train, mostly on foot. Barefooted 
and destitute of all possessions, they 
finally arrived at Taikyu. From 
there they moved to Pusan, to begin 
a hand-to-mouth existence with 
tens of thousands of other refugees 
from the Communist terror. 

In good part, Bernard’s is the 
story of most Koreans during the 
past fifteen years. But there is this 
big difference: Bernard and Berna- 
dette, their children — Margaret 
(mother of three), Paul, Agnes and 
Joseph — are all alive and well. 
Bernard and his family attribute 
these blessings to the grace of God, 
obtained through the intercession 
of His Blessed Mother, of whom 
they have ever been devoted cli- 
ents through the recitation of the 
rosary. BK 
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Clipping from the Nippon News, Tokyo: "Lost: jeep con- 
taining wife and assorted picnic articles in a large pot- 
hole in the road between Yokohama and Fujisawa. Finder 
may keep jeep and picnic articles. Please return wife, 
sentimental attachment. Road Tax Payer." .. . Father 
JOHN BREEN (Fall River, Mass.) using 135 voluntary cate- 
chists in his parish in Huista, Guatemala. 


* + 


After Mass in Kanyenye, Africa, Father MAURICE 
ZERR (Kirkwood, Mo.) was asked to wait while the 
Christians presented him with gifts. Results: 
ten eggs, three dishes of rice, seventeen cents. 
- « « New way of making friends: Camera fans of 
Kyoto, Japan, were invited to "shoot" church and 
grounds during guided tours. 


* * 


At a parish bazaar in Hawaii, Father JOHN STANKARD saw a 
boy with a few suspicious bulges in his pockets. The Bel- 
mont, Mass., priest had him empty his pockets. Results 
were a small calibre gun and a cudgel made from five 
inches of heavy link chain topped by a half pound iron 
ball . . . Father ALBERT REYMANN (Akron, Ohio) sending 
ten boys to the seminary from his Guatemala parish. 


+ * 


Father JOHN O'BRIEN (Flushing, N.Y.) awakened 
at 5 A.M. in his rectory at Huancane, Peru, by 
aman shaking him. All the fellow wanted was his 
marriage certificate .. . Monsignor JOHN ROMAN- 
IELLO heading up charity group in Hong Kong after 
successful US introduction of his book Bird of 
Sorrow, which included a TV dramatization, 


* * * 


Andean Indians suffering from severe drought sent word to 
Father THOMAS J. HIGGINS (Brooklym). Father made them all 
promise to attend catechism class before offering Mass. 
That afternoon the skies poured down the most rain in a 
year. Father is regarded as a miracle worker . .. From 
Chile Father JOSEPH ENGLISH (Newburgh, N.Y.) finds only 
7% of women 2% of men attend Sunday Mass in his new parish. 
He's now planning how to up that average. 








HIPPO HUNT} 


Luo gourmets smacked their lips, dreaming of huge raw steaks, 


BY JOHN M. SCHIFF, M.M. 


@i HAD promised my Christians 
that they would have plenty of their 
favorite meat to eat before the next 
morning. To Luos that means a 
hippo hunt. 

Hippos are found in most of the 
rivers and lakes of East Africa. 
My mission is situated near the 
biggest of these lakes. In less time 
than it takes to walk from Tenth 
Avenue to the Hudson River I was 
watching water spray out of the 
nostrils of a hippo. 

He was about 150 vards from 
shore; only three inches of his head 
showed at intervals. His nose broke 
surface just long enough to blow out 
spray, and then it disappeared. 
Even for an expert that was not 
much of a target. Perhaps with a 
telescopic sight and in a prone 
position I might have hit him. I 
decided to wait. 

It was about five in the after- 
noon. I knew that with a little 
luck the hippo might come to shore 
and leave the water for one of his 
nightly raids on neighborhood gar- 
dens — his main source of food in 
this area. I had waited many times 
before only to have night close in 
on me. I had also wasted a lot of 
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ammo and lost much face, shooting 
at an almost impossible target. 

My African friends take no excuse 
for missing anything with a gun. 
They have never fired a gun, and 
do not realize that there is some 
skill attached. They think I merely 
pull the trigger, and the bullet goes 
where I want it to go. 

I hid behind a big boulder that 
protruded a little way out into the 
water. After about a half hour I 
noticed that the hippo was moving 
towards shore. He was still break- 
ing surface and puffing out spray. 
Each time I spotted him, he was a 
little closer. 

Fifteen minutes went by and he 
did not appear at all. I figured he 
had moved upshore, planning to 
make his raid somewhere else. He 
might have sensed me and, being an 
extremely timid and cautious ani- 
mal, he would notstay in the vicinity. 

I decided to go home before it 
got dark. Then I noticed a huge, 
dark rock about a hundred feet off 
to the side, which I had not seen 
before. It noticed me too; but 
before it disappeared I put home a 
quick shot that caught the hippo in 
the neck. I was not sure whether 
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Maryknoll’s Father John Schiff is a long way from his home in the Bronx. 


that bullet killed him; when he did 
not reappear, I started for home. 
If he was dead we would find him 
floating in the morning. 

Well, he was dead all right. I 
did not know then that shooting a 
hippo was just the beginning of a 
very difficult job. 

That morning everybody and his 
brother was down on the lake shore 
to pull the big beast in. All of 
them had knives or machetes; more 
than a few were drooling at the 
mouth. They were singing, laughing 
and telling jokes about how many 
times this fellow had destroyed their 
food and now it was their turn. 
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As the huge beast was pulled out 
of the water, a few men started to 
hack away at it. When I told them 
I wanted to take a picture first, 
they agreed to wait. Next to eat- 
ing, having one’s picture taken is 
the nicest thing that can happen 
to an African. 

After the picture I selected five 
trustworthy men to cut up the 
animal and distribute it equally to 
the crowd. All I wanted were the 
ivory tusks which would make a 
handsome ornament for my mother 
to hang in her hut in the Bronx. 

The five cutters started sneaking 
pieces to their friends; the crowd 
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Mission Opportunities 
YOU can donate: 


Side altar, 

Philippines . . $100. 
Chapel altar, 

Musoma, Africa $100. 
Sanctuary rug, 

Puno, Peru . . $100. 
Stations of Cross, 
Japan... . $150. 
Tabernacle, 

Taipei, Formosa $150. 


Chapel, 

Korea . . . . $1,000. 
Baptismal font, 
Guatemala . . $30. 
Mass wine, 
Central America $25. 
Medical supplies, 
Bolivia. . .. $50. 
Shoes for Indians, 

Peru (pair) . . 30 


THE MARYENOLL FATHERS 
Maryknoll, New York 





did not like it. They edged closer 
and some started hacking off pieces 
here and there. Two fellows began | 
fighting over a piece and I quickly * 
put a stop to that. But in the | 
process I turned my back on the | 
cutting scene. That was all they 
needed. About 30 meat-crazy Luos _ 
dashed in and started working on 
the hippo with knives and machetes 
as fast and as recklessly as they 
could. Some were fighting over 
choice pieces and one man gota 
long gash along his arm; it had 
been mistaken for hippo meat. 

I knew I had to put some order 
into the crowd before someone was_ 
killed. I yelled to them to stop. No} 
reaction. I picked up a_ kiboko® 
whip and used it on them. No™ 
reaction. I fired my gun in the air. 
No reaction. Finally I moved in 
and started shoving them away 
with my gun butt. Slowly they 
backed off one by one. 

When they had moved away | 
climbed up on top of the carcass 
and shouted for quiet. I told them 
that I was shocked at the way they 
were acting and therefore the rest 
of the meat would be divided at 
the mission, peacefully. 

With that I sent a boy up to the 
mission to fetch Brother Damien 
and the truck. In about five minutes 
Brother arrived and we cut the 
carcass into huge quarters and 
loaded them on the truck. The 
crowd did not like this but I was firm. 

At the mission some semblance of 
order was effected by a few of my 
trusty helpers. I gave a sigh of 
relief and determined never again 
to let them know when I shoot a 
hippo. Ze 
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Meet the Chus 


@ THE CHU family comes from Wuchang in the Hupeh Province of China. 
In 1948, Mr. Chu was a judge and an Army officer. In 1949, he took his 
family and fled to Canton; a few months later they escaped the Reds and 
took refuge in Hong Kong. In 1952, the father left for Formosa, intending 
to send for his faniily after he had earned the passage money. 

As things turned out Mrs. Chu and her eight children didn’t leave 
Hong Kong until 1956. Meanwhile, Mrs. Chu and the youngsters were 
crowded into two rooms on one of Hong Kong's alleys. The eighth child 
was born one month after the father’s departure. The oldest boy and two 
of the girls took part time work in the factories in Tsun Wan and the 
family has been helped by Catholic Relief Services. 

Mrs. Chu and the five younger children were baptized last year. The 
others were working and did not have time to study doctrine. aR 
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MULCAHY 
Father Reilly checks plans for one of his many projects for refugees. } 
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Catholic School 


A tragic fire in Hong Kong makes a missioner’s dream come true. 


BY ANTHONY MALONEY, C.P. 


HB MOsT PEOPLE reading this will be 
apt to question the title, as it is com- 
mon knowledge that the Church is 
very active in Hong Kong educa- 
tion. With various religious societies 
maintaining five colleges and 
numerous private and parish 
schools, to a grand total of 74, with 
an enrollment of 44,501 it does 
sound exaggerated to speak of 
“Hong Kong’s Catholic School.” 

The statement refers to the school 
at St. Peter-in-Chains Center, Tai- 
Hang-Sai; Kowloon: a tiny make- 
shift effort, with just over 100 boys 
and girls enrolled. Why do we refer 
to St. Peter’s as “the’’ Catholic 
school in Hong Kong? 

Though the Church has many 
schools in the Colony, bigger and 
better in almost every way, St. 
Peter’s has the unique distinction 
of having a 100 per cent Catholic 
enrollment. Every boy and girl in 
that school is a Catholic; while, in 
all other schools the non-Catholics 
are a large percentage, often the 
majority. 

With only his chapel available, 
Father Peter A. Reilly, Maryknoller 
from Boston, determined that 
Catholic children would be the 
privileged ones when his announce- 
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ment of opening a school in a 
school-less area brought a tidal 
wave of applications. As finances 
permitted, he gradually increased 
the desk space; today, in two shifts, 
every available inch is put to use. 

Tai-Hang-Sai, a “resettlement 
area,” three years ago was a mass 
of shacks unimaginably crowded, 
unbelievably dirty. A walk through 
it was an adventure. Then, one 
August evening, just after sunset, 
someone cried, ‘‘Fire!”’ 

Before the terrified people could 
do anything about it, flames swept 
through the flimsy shacks. In a 
matter of a few hours, some 60,000 
people were homeless, the area 
nothing but smoldering ruins. 

The fire burned almost to the 
doorstep of the rented quarters in 
which Father Reilly then lived. His 
new church-rectory was almost 
completed — there was just a ques- 
tion of cleaning up. To a visitor the 
next day, the new building pre- 
sented a tragic sight: many fire vic- 
tims huddled there with what they 
had been able ¢o salvage. It was 
some time before Father Reilly was 
able to move to his new quarters. 

The fire furnished the opportu- 
nity that the Government had long 
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sought. Work began immediately 
on leveling the fire site, with a view 
to better housing and living condi- 
tions for the future. Already millions 
of dollars have been poured into 
this project. What was formerly a 
jumble of crooked lanes impervious 
to sunlight, is today an open, level 
space with huge, seven-storied con- 
crete buildings — enough to house 
some 30,000 people — and more 
being built. 

Then Father Reilly discovered 
that a group, either Communist or 
fellow-traveler, had surreptitiously 
started erecting a school. Steps were 
taken by which this illegal move 
was halted, at least temporarily. 

For a long time, the question of 
a real school in connection with the 
Catholic chapel had been discussed. 
The move by the Communists 
brought home the urgency of the 
matter. Things could no longer be 
delayed if the Church did not mean 
to lose the youth of the area. A 
school was definitely necessary. 

An honest-to-goodness school — 
nothing fancy, but something to 
educate properly at least part of the 
swarm of children in Tai-Hang-Sai 
—how often Father Reilly had 
dreamt of that! But the obstacles, 
mainly the lack of a site and the 
necessary funds, seemed unsur- 
mountable. 

Then a few months ago, prayers 
were answered. The Hong Kong 
Government not only gave approval 
for the elementary school, approval 
that brought with it the desired site, 
but placed the condition that a 
middle school (high school) of 
twenty-four classrooms should also 
be built! That staggered Father 
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Reilly. He was sure he could find 
the funds to build the elementary 
school. But where could he obtain 
money to build a high school? 

Since the Hong Kong Govern- 
ment, besides donating the building 
site for an approved school, pays 
half the construction and equip- 
ment cost, and the teachers’ salaries, 
the elementary school could be 
managed for $10,000. Add another 
$25,000 to build the high school — 
then there would not be enough 
money despite help from Maryknoll 
headquarters in New York. 

Nevertheless, the die has been 
cast, the schools are to be built. 
Someone will have many worries, 
but two much-needed schools will 
soon be in operation. 

Construction of the proposed 
schools should be getting under 
way before long. By next fall, it is 
hoped they will be ready for 
students. With the present popula- 
tion being well over 30,000, and 
likely to top 100,000 by the time all 
the Government-planned building. 
is completed, there will never be 
any question of finding enough 
pupils to fill the schools. 

These schools will not be 100 per 
cent Catholic as is Father Reilly’s 
present school, but they will vastly 
increase the influence the Church 
exercises in that area. Nor is there 
any doubt, that the schools will 
prove a fertile field for conversions. 

Contact with the Church will 
bring many students, and _ their 
relatives, into the Fold. This is 
another example of enlightened 
social activity used in the further- 
ance of the missionary aim, to gain 
souls for Christ. ae 
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\ Unbound Hands / 


@ A BENEFACTOR of mine died the other day. One who had 
done very much to make it possible for me to become a 
missioner. That person had left home to live in America, 
and had personally known the sacrifices that such a sepa- 
ration demands. 

I’m sure that, after God, our work depends on such 
people. The kind of folks who make small, consistent 
contributions to the missions so that the task of bringing 
Christ to all men may continue. 

The grand total of their sacrifices might possibly build 
a cathedral or a university. But Divine Providence seems 
to see to it that their donations are used in a manner well 
known to the donors: medicines for a poor family, a dress 
for some little girl, bus fare to get a man to a job or toa 
hospital, a meal for a wanderer, the necessary few cents 
to complete the catechist’s salary or to buy flour to be 
made into tomorrow’s hosts. 

The outstanding feature of such gifts is their complete 
unselfishness. “‘Do what you want with this,”’ they write. 
They know that the gift is for God’s work and will be 
wisely used. They don’t try to bind the hand of charity; 
their gifts are stringless. 

In the course of a day’s work, my benefactors are often 
in my thoughts. Not only in my prayers and Masses, but 
also as I move about on my mission. 

The words of gratitude I hear are meant for my bene- 
factors. The smiles I get should be directed to them. And 
so much of the credit given my work is. rightly theirs. 

I’m confident that there comes a time when they do 
know how much their gifts have meant to our work. They’ll 
come to realize that, just as my benefactor has come to 
know. It must have been a precious moment when my 
benefactor heard Christ say, ““Thank you!” a8 


— Thomas P. O° Rourke 
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The roughnecks wanted to 


see if the Padre could take it. | 
BY JOSEPH R. ENGLISH, M.M. 


@1 was stoned when I arrived at 
my mission in Chile. I didn’t 
expect a ticker-tape reception; nei- 
ther did I plan on being fired upon 
at sight. Don’t ask me why it hap- 
pened. The boys somehow didn’t 
like to see a white collar and black 
cassock. I knew that my work was 
cut out for me. 

Here on sandy soil near the 
Pacific coast, 5,000 people are clus- 
tered. They live in shanty barracks. 
The Camp — as this place is called 
— is where I say Mass daily and 
where I spend a good part of the 
day taking census. I try to fix up 
marriages, baptize and teach cate- 
chism. The Camp is one of three 
mission stations of Talcahuano 
Parish in Chile, where Father Cowan 
of Oakland, Calif., is pastor. 

At one side of the Camp is a 
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cemetery; another neighbor is a 
fish cannery. Bordering on the south 
is Chile’s only steel plant, where 
huge stacks are forever blowing off 
fine bits of steel, coal soot and 
sickly chemi- 
cal odors. 
When wind 
sweeps in off 
the ocean, the 
Camp is a 
rare combina- 
tion of sand 
and soot, dirt 
and fish. But there are souls to be 
saved in the Camp, and _ that’s 
why I’m here. 

Last year someone stole the 
chapel bell. But that was only the 
beginning. The youngsters are ex- 
perts with slingshots and their 
favorite targets were the chapel 
windows. Sometimes I had a hard 
time unlocking the chapel door 
‘because someone had filled the key- 
hole with sand. 

While offering Mass, I had dis- 
tractions; the boys bounced rocks 
off the low tin roof. When it rained, 
water dripped down on the altar 
and on my vestments. Thin par- 
ticles of steel and powdery dust 
from the steel plant filtered through 
cracks, sifting onto the altar and 
occasionally into the chalice. Two 
Sunday collections (thirty cents 
each) disappeared. 

One morning I found several 
raw eggs spattered irreparably on 
the doorstep of the little office next 
to the chapel. It could have been 
an accident but I didn’t think so. 
The boys had most fun with my 
1924 Ford. I didn’t think it could 
stand much abuse, but it did. 
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ST. VINCENT DE PAUL SAYS: 


No matter how we seek, we shall 

always find that we are unable to 

contribute to anything greater than 
to the making of good priests. 





Deflating the tires was a frequent 
trick; draining the gas tank or 
pouring sand into it was also fun. 
One souvenir-hunter settled for the 
windshield wipers. Once a door 
handle was 
missing so I 
couldn't lock 
it. After bap- 
tisms that 
night, I found 
the four doors 
of my car all 
locked. How 
they did that I don’t know. 

All those things happened in the 
early days. Things have improved 
since. { screened the windows, fixed 
the leaky roof, painted the chapel 
and replaced the bell. The boys 
are on my side now. 

There must be 2,000 boys and 
girls in the Camp. Most of them are 
anxious to learn their catechism. 
They come in good numbers to 
watch movies and slide films about 
Our Lord, the Blessed Mother and 
Bible stories. 

Three nights a week I use the 
small office as an Altar Boys’ Club. 
Here the men of tomorrow can 
yead, play checkers, chess or ping- 
pong. 

Last month we had a two-weeks’ 
mission in Camp. To stir up inter- 
est, I arranged for a torchlight 
procession of prayers and hymns, 
headed by the band. 

We still have a long way to go to 
kindle an active faith here, but at 
least we've started. Your prayers 
will hurry it along. 

“I expect big things from our 
boys in the Camp. 


Vocations, too. ae 
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The altiplano settlement is surrounded by bleakness and cold weather. 


MOUNTAIN VISIT 


@ across the barren, two-mile-high Andean plateau that 
stretches over Bolivia and Peru live three fourths of the 
population of those countries. The inhabitants are mostly 
Indians of the Aymara and Quechua tribes, who eke out a 
hard existence by growing potatoes and quinoa, and by raising 
the sturdy llama and alpaca. 

The earliest missioners went among those people and built | 
villages and churches, but in recent years most of the churches | 
have been empty for lack of priests. Today, missioners from 
the United States are traveling the ancient Inca roads carrying 
the consolations of Christ to these poor Indians. From central 
stations the priests are spreading out in ever-widening circles 
despite considerable hardships and privations. e) | 

NEVINS 
Father Edward Fedders is greeted by an elder as he arrives to say Mass. 
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GOUSH 
The missioner becomes the center of attraction for neglected spirit-starved men. 
CONNELL 


HOLY WEEK 


BNO MISSIONER will ever forget his 
first Holy Week among the moun- 
tain people. The church is continu- 
ally crowded and the drama of 
"4 Holy Week is enacted in century- 
old pageant with customs tracing 
back to sixteenth-century Spain. 
Crucifixes (left) are decorated 
with every article connected with 
the Passion from the rooster that 
crowed at Peter’s betrayal, to the 
pitcher used by Pilate to wash his 
hands. On Good Friday a life-sized 
image of Christ, showing the effects 
g0f the Passion, is placed in an. 
open coffin and carried through 
the streets in funeral procession. 
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Beneath the reserve of the mountain Indian is the ready smile of friené 
ship. Indian women wear gay colors to brighten their drab surroundings. 
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if the whole town turns on him! 


BY THOMAS W. TAKAHASHI, M.M 








@ THE TOWN Officials of Utsu-mu 
Japan, had made their decision an 
it was final. Yamamoto-san woul baptiz 
not be allowed to return to his hom ¢ pet, 
and family. Pete 
Yamamoto-san had worked i}, ; ):. 
the village cooperative store i ; 
Utsu-mura. He had a good job a 
everything he wanted; he had fe 
no need for religion, although 
the members of his family with thq. 
exception of himself were Catholi 
One catechist who used to vii 
Utsu-mura regularly, invited hi 
to start studying the catechism 
he would know what the rest of inter ¢ 
. . . ry & 
family believed. However, he saif wh eup, 
he wasn’t interested. 
: 4 the Ca 
Then a medical check-up tach, 
7 
vealed that Yamamoto-san_ ha 


tuberculosis. The village welfa * nd 
bureau placed him in Nantan Hoq y, 
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ital, near Sonobe. He had nothing 
do except to stay in bed and rest. 
Father James H. Gorman from 
Lynn, Massachusetts, was assigned 
to Sonobe and he visited Nantan 
Hospital regularly. On one visit, the 
riest spoke to Yamamoto-san and 
gked him if he would like to 
har about the Catholic Faith. 
Yamamoto-san who had showed no 
interest in the Church when he was 
well and working, showed a little 
interest. He agreed to listen to what 
father Gorman had to say about 
the Catholic Church. 
lag Every week Father Gorman went 
to the hospital and talked to 
mJYamamoto-san. In two months’ 
time, the patient became very in- 
terested and began to study the 
Catholic doctrine. He asked for 
books explaining the Church. He 
bought a New Testament and read 
a varts of it daily. After Yamamoto- 
ang an finished his instruction, he was 
baptized, and received the name 
of Peter. 

Peter’s instruction’ was finished 
“#but his interest in further study be- 
ame deep. He wanted to know 
aM more about his Faith. He began to 
alk to his room companion about 

{the Catholic doctrine. He was try- 
. Jing to share his Faith — the great 
id ift from God — with -the other 
spatients. 

“ A Catholic Prayer Association 
\ {was formed in the hospital. It met 
_.every Sunday evening after supper. 
‘al Whether a priest was there or not, 

the Catholics and the catechumens 

J assembled on Sunday evening after 

supper to recite the rosary for the 
|conversion of the entire hospital. 

Yamamoto-san made the ar- 
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rangements for Communion calls. 
He would visit the Catholic patients 
and ask if they wished to receive 
Holy Communion. He would then 
call the rectory in Sonobe and ask 
that a priest come to the hospital 
for so many Communion calls. 

After two and a half years of rest, 
he was declared cured by his doctor. 
He relayed the information to his 
family and added that he wanted 
to go home. He realized that even 
though he was being discharged 
from the hospital, he would still 
have torest for a year without doing 
any work. 

In the meantime, the village 
people in the section in which 
Yamamoto-san’s family lived, ob- 
jected to the oldest son’s return to 
the house. The people had some- 
thing to say about who could live 
there since Yamamoto-san’s family 
was living in a house that was 
owned by the community and was 
used as a meeting hall. The village 
people objected to the oldest son’s 
return because he was sick and 
might infect others. His family’s 
house was a community hall and 
the villagers did not wish to expose 
themselves to the disease. 

The family tried to reason with 
the village elders. The parents stated 
their son had been declared cured 
by the doctor in charge of the hos- 
pital. However, this was not suffi- 
cient guarantee for the people. One 
elder went to the village welfare 
bureau and asked if the patient was 
completely cured. The village official 
could not guarantee that the patient 
was cured; he could only say that 
the doctor in charge said the patient 
was well enough to return home. 
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This answer did not help to solve 
the problem. 

The elders discussed the situa- 
tion and concluded that if the 
patient should return to the village 
to live in the 
community 
house, he 
would be dan- 
gerous. So in 
order to safe- 
guard them- 
selves the 
family would have to move out, and 
the village would not provide an- 
other house for them. 

There seemed to be only one 
thing to do: find another place for 
Peter. Fortunately, Father John M. 
Murrett, a Maryknoller who teaches 
at Kyoto University and runs a 
student hostel, had a small house 
near the hospital. He fixed it up 
very nicely for after-care patients. 
His intention was to let college 
students, who were released from 
the sanatorium, rest for six months 
without any duties, to get maximum 
rest and nourishing food. Father 
Murrett agreed to take Peter into 
his household. 








Peter and his father went to Villa 
Maria on April gth. When they 
both saw the room with a bed, 
closet, chest of drawers and wide 
windows to permit good ventilation, 
they were very 
pleased. Peter 
is now livi 
in Villa Maria 
and he is re- 
covering his 
strength under 
the paternal 
care of Father Murrett. Father has 
told him to rest as much as he can, 
If the weather permits, Peter goes 
out for short walks so as to regain 
his strength. The priest keeps a close 
watch over Peter to see that he does 
not do anything that will retard his 
recovery. 

Inashort while, Peter may beable 
to return to his family without the 
village people objecting. He looks 
very healthy. He will be a great 
asset to Utsu-mura and the Church. 
During this year, a new chapel 
was built and dedicated to Saint 
Edward, in that village. The boy 
nobody wanted will bring much 
to those who rejected him. rT | 
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‘Our Hope is to 
Live in Peace... 








Here is a heart-warming account of a small country’s cour- 
age and faith. Ambrose Pho ba Long, from Hanoi, Viet- 
nam has had a varied life as soldier, scholar, industrialist 
and foster father to his twelve brothers and sisters. In this 
interview with MARYKNOLL's Father Morgan J. Vittengl, 
Mr. Pho ba Long discusses the hopes and ambitions of the 
Vietnamese people for their war-torn country. Ambrose 
received his master’s degree in business administration 
from Harvard University, last June. 








Q Ambrose, I understand that you 
have completed your studies here in 
the United States. What are your plans 
now? 

A Ihave great faith in the future 
of my country, so I am planning to 
return to South Vietnam. There I 
shall work as a representative for an 
American oil company. However, 
my most important task will be 
bringing up my brothers and sisters 
who are presently studving here in 
America. 


your life? 
A My father was a civil gover- 
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Q Can you tell us something of 


nor attached to the old Imperial 
Court of Vietnam. Before he was 
appointed governor, he was an 
authority on Chinese literature and 
Vietnamese history. There were 
thirteen children in our family, and 
we all traveled with my father as he 
moved about the various provinces 
of Vietnam as governor. 

Q Were you the oldest child? 

A Yes. I have six brothers and 
six sisters. | was born in Hanoi, the 
capital of Vietnam, and attended 
the French Lycee, and the School 
of Pharmacy at Hanoi University. 
Then the war broke out, and I went 
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into the jungle to fight the Japanese. 
Q Were you with the army until 
the end of the Japanese war? 

Yes, I was. But in the final 
phase of the war, I was with the 
American forces in Shanghai, 
China. While in Shanghai, I was 
converted to Catholicism. 

Q What did you do after that war 
ended? 
A I returned to Hanoi in 1945. 


‘The following year my father died, 


so I operated a brick-and-tile fac- 
tory in Hanoi to support the family. 
We were able to operate quite 
successfully until I left Vietnam 
about six years ago, to study in the 
United States. My brothers and 
sisters also left Vietnam to study in 
the United States and Belgium. 

Q Why do you believe that South 
Vietnam is entering a new era of peace 
and prosperity? 

A My country has a long history 
of resisting aggression, and we have 
always survived and become a 
stronger nation than before. I have 
no doubt that we shall survive the 
present Communist aggression and 
rebuild our country once again. 

Q Can you tell us about some of 
these invasions that the Vietnamese people 
have had to repel? 

A Well, every time there has 
been a change in the political status 
in China, we have had trouble. 
Neaily every war we have fought in 
the last two thousand years has 
been against China. Sull, we have 
never been completely taken over 
by China at any time in our history. 
There was always a little part of our 
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land where the natives could sta 
and resist, even though the Chinese 
occupation might last as long as 
five hundred years — as happened 
when Mongols invaded Vietnam, 

Q When did that occur? 

A Well, I believe it was in the 
thirteenthcentury. The Mongolshad 
overrun Europe and sent an impos- 
ing army as far south as Vietnam, 
They occupied nearly the whole 
country, except a small part where 
the Vietnamese continued to resist, 

The Vietnamese soldiers actually 
painted their teeth black, kept their 
hair long, and had tattooed on their 
arms the words, ‘Kill the Mongols!” 
in order to be recognized by their 
own people and to prevent their 
surrendering to the enemy. 

After many years of resistance, bieny 
the Mongols were finally defeated | Com: 
in three major battles and were] took 


Presic 


chased out of Vietnam. the F 
Q What other forces invaded) erm h 
Vietnam? ) part | 


A Portugal, Spain and France} Gove 
had colonies in Vietnam, but they] the fi 
never completely occupied the coun-} nam. 
try. In 1940 the Japanese invaded] Q 
Vietnam and stayed to occupy the] will e 
country until they were driven outin} of the 
1945, by the Chinese National forces} now ¢ 

Q Did Vietnam gain its indeper| A 
dence at that time? comp 

A Not quite. We had our firs) Vietn 
independent Government from} of cx 
August 1945 to December 1946} seem: 
Then the French returned under the) nism 
cover of the Allied occupation forces} that | 
This touched off the eight years’ wa} Mon; 
which ended with the fall of Dien} , p24, 
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bienphu in 1954. Unfortunately, the 
Communists, aided by Red China, 
took advantage of this war against 
the French and captured the north- 
ern half of Vietnam. The southern 
part of Vietnam is now ruled by a 
Government that is recognized by 
the freedom-loving people of Viet- 
nam and the rest of the Free World. 

Q Do you think that South Vietnam 
will eventually recover the northern part 
of the country from the Communists who 
now control it? 

A Yes, I do. It is interesting to 
compare the Mongolian invasion of 
Vietnam with the present advance 
of communism to the south. It 
seems to me that perhaps commu- 
nism is going to be stopped there in 
that little land, just as the famous 
Mongolian forces were stopped 
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President Ngo Din Diem (center) with brother, Bishop Ngo Din Tuk and friend. 





there in the thirteenth century. Of 


course I think that our natural 
culture will aid us. 


Q Can you describe your culture 


for us? 


A Certainly. The family is a 
very strong unit in our society. The 
father is the supreme chief, and the 
mother is always subject to him. 
Obedience has always been regarded 
as a great virtue. Our duties were 
clearly defined by Confucian laws. 
Duties toward the nation and duties 
toward the father, mother, chil- 
dren, brothers and sisters were all 
defined quite rigidly. 

But in recent years a new current 
of thought came into Vietnam. Your 
Western ideas like unionism, liber- 
alism, even communism were intro- 
duced by students who came back 
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from studying overseas. These ideas 


brought about the emancipation of 


both women and the lower classes 
— the peasants and other workers. 
These ideas brought about a crisis 
in Vietnamese family life; but, hap- 
pily enough, there was a movement 
of resistance against too-extreme 
ideas. 

Q Who led that resistance? 

A Well, in the last few years 
there has been in Vietnam a move- 
ment known as Catholic Action, 
which tried to’ prevent the break- 
down of family life. Organizations 
like the Legion of Mary, the Young 
Christian Students, and the Young 
Christian Workers have been able 
to reach non-Christian families and 
introduce them to a sound and 
Christian approach to Western 
ideas on family life. 

Q Was this movement successful? 

A Yes, it was. Vietnamese fami- 
lies have kept together more or 
less — even when they fled from 
North Vietnam to South Vietnam. 
Uncles, aunts, brothers and sisters 
tried to live in the same village. 
Whenever there is an anniversary of 
a death, all the members of a fam- 
ily try to meet and carry out the 
familiar functions and duties that 
comprise ancestor worship. 

Ancestor worship is not really a 
religion. It is, rather, a national cus- 
tom. Those who become Christians 
are still allowed to carry on their 
duties as children of a Vietnamese 
family on our festival days each 
year. 

Q What are these festival days? 
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A The festivals, which occu 
very often during the year, mark 
the different changes of seasons and 
the anniversaries of national heroes, 
These days are regarded as quite 
important in our national and 
social life. 

We now have a national holiday 
for the birth of Christ as well as one 
for the birth of Buddha. There are 
also the spring and midautumn f{es- 
tivals for the children. There is 
New Year’s Day, when all activi- 
ties, business as well as industrial, 
are closed down for some time— 
at least a week — so that everybody 
may enjoy a real rest and exchange 
wishes for the new year. 

Q What social classes exist today 
in Vietnam? 

A Our royal class or aristocracy 
no longer exists. Even when the en- 
peror was still in power, the aris- 
tocratic class was on the decline. 
There are still some members of 
Vietnamese aristocracy alive today, 
but they have no power or influence. 

The land has been divided among 
the members of the lower classes. 
The term “workers” or ‘“‘proletariat” 
is not to be understood in the strict 
Western sense. A peasant may go to 
town and work in a factory for half 
or three quarters of a year, but he 
always returns to his farm and does 
the harvesting or the picking of 
rice. He owns something, even if 
it is only a half acre of land. 

Q Does religion play an important 
part in the lives of the Vietnamese 

eople? 

A Well, Father, it would be quite 
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reasonable to say that the Viet- 
namese are primarily a religious 
people. We have never had any 
movement that was really atheistic. 
The very expressions of our lan- 
guage call upon the Creator in 
times of grief or happiness. All the 
manifestations of our art express 
some form of creation subject to a 
Creator. 

Buddhism was the national reli- 
gion. However, it was on the 
decline even before the coming of 
Christianity. The reason for this 
decline of Buddhism in Vietnam was 
the introduction of Confucianism. 

As I mentioned before, Confu- 
clanism was not a religion. It was a 
rule of conduct, on the natural 
order, that was adopted by the 
scholars and the ruling class of 
Vietnam. It was a preparation for 
the coming of Christianity. We felt 
that the ideals of duty and love of 
virtue, in the Confucianist concept 
of life, were inadequate. So when 
Christianity was introduced to 
Vietnam, there was really a mass 
conversion not only of the lower 
class, but even among the scholars. 
_Q What missioners brought Chris- 
tianity to Vietnam? 

A Portuguese and Spanish mis- 
sioners brought the teachings of 
Christ to Vietnam. That happened 
two centuries before the French 
came to Vietnam. 

It has been charged that the 
French used the Church as a tool 
for colonizing other lands. This 
was not true in Vietnam, however. 
The terrible lives of the French 
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colonial officials were a scandal 
to our Catholic people, and we 
might say that religion was a force 
against, rather than for, colonial- 
ism in Vietnam. 

Q Is the Catholic Faith strong in 
Vietnam today? 

A Yes, it is, as witnessed by the 
fact that 800,000 Catholics fled 
from the Communist regime of 
North Vietnam to freedom in South 
Vietnam. 

Many of our scholars who had 
been searching for an ideal in Marx- 
ism and capitalism were impressed 
by this exodus of masses of Catholic 
people. Many of those Vietnamese 
scholars have since been converted 
to Catholicism. 

The history of Vietnam has under- 
gone quite a change in the last ten 
years. We have been down to the 
worst in our national life. There 
have been times when we have had 
little hope of saving our country 
from communism. But a year ago in 
South Vietnam a man was found 
who has been able to rally the 
masses of people of different reli- 
gions and different political beliefs. 
He is now our president. 

President Ngo Din Diem is the 
first Catholic leader of Vietnam. 
He has been successful in checking 
the Communist party and giving a 
new chance of hope to all our 
people, the peasants, the workers, 
as well as the intellectuals. 

In him our hope is to be able to 
live in peace and to pursue happi- 
ness and freedom of worship as well 
as freedom in our way of life. gg 
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Whistle Stopst 


BY GEORGE A. MUELLER, M.M, 


Everybody commutes in this part of Hokkaido even to church. 


@ ‘‘ENCHO-SENSEI”’: that’s what 
Father Touchette is called by the 
folks in Shimizusawa, on the island 
of Hokkaido. The title means 
‘Head of the Kindergarten.” 

The church here is a two-story, 
thinly built, frame structure. The 
first floor is a kindergarten. This 
establishes our reputation in town. 
Hokkaidoans certainly understand 
and appreciate this type of social 
work, especially since it is for their 
children, but they also view the 
kindergarten as a money proposi- 
tion. This is natural as parents have 
to pay tuition. Schools are meant 
to be self-supporting and to support 
those in charge. 

For the Church to make any im- 
pression through a kindergarten, it 
must add something special. It 
should give children a training that 
they do not or cannot receive else- 
where. We have this in mind for 
our kindergarten. But we are still 
laboring under a number of diffi- 
culties — not the least of which is 
that of finding good teachers who 
are also good Catholics. 

Yoshida-san, a woman who was 
baptized a little over a year ago, 
has proved to be the spark for the 
Sunday school started by the Ac- 
tion of Mary. The Action of Mary 
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is Hokkaido’s adaptation of the 
Legion of Mary. They don’t say the 
full rosary at their meetings because 
saying the rosary in Japanese takes 
25 minutes. They say one decade. 
The Legion handbook has been 
abbreviated to eliminate the red 
tape, which the Japanese love to 
keep themselves busy with. 

Up to twenty children attend 
Yoshida-san’s Sunday school. Sur- 
prisingly enough, without her sug- 
gesting it, from six to nine of the 
children have been attending daily 
Mass at 6:30 in the morning. When 
the fervent youngsters started com- 
ing in each evening, despite the 
cold, to squat barefooted on the 
tatamt and shout out their night 
prayers, I quickly ordered some 
children’s prayer books from Sap- 
poro. 

Some of the pupils have been 
saying Grace before and _ after 
meals. They have continued despite 
an amused chuckle or two from 
their fathers. A couple of the chil- 
dren mentioned that, when they 
start to do something ‘bad at home, 
their older sister shapes her fingers 
into a cross to silence them. 

Yoshida-san does not put these 
children through a formal course in 
the catechism. She prefers continu- 
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Jinstruction on the life of Christ, 
}digious teachings in story form, 
sith prayers and hymns thrown in. 
Voshida-san knows how to recreate 
Byith these children — practically 
ll of whom are boys. 

Shibata-san is the leader of the 
Action of Mary. He attends Mass 
ach morning before going to work 
in the mines. He comes after the 
quitting whistle to make an hour 
4nd a half visit before the Blessed 
Sacrament. 

Shibata-san is giving instructions 
o the children of the village of 
Nakanabe in the home of one of 
ur older Christians, Someno-san. 
forty-eight children from the neigh- 
Laleeod assemble to receive formal 
struction in the catechism. 
Shibata-san and the children are 
arnest. Seven mothers came to find 
wt what their children meant when 
hey talked about God and Our 
lord. Now these parents come to 
Jomeno-san’s home for instructions. 
Wakanabe village is one of the 
ew places in Japan that have been 
completely untouched by Christi- 
aity. The teachings of Christ are 
received there with a_ freshness 
which was found in the early days 
of the Church in Japan. 

Hokkaido island is not like the 
rest of Japan. It seems to have 
grown with the railways. Only 
where there are rail communica- 
tions, has the interior of the island 
been settled. One ride on the com- 
bination freight-passenger trains 
showed me that towns are sepa- 
rated by great distances. Fields un- 
fder cultivation are extensive and 
remind me of large farms in the 
United States. Away from these 
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railway towns and cultivated plains, 
forests reign supreme. Two thirds of 
the island are still forest. 

The Government census shows 
us that the people within our parish 
number 126,000. Here in Shimizu- 
sawa, where the church is located, 
there are only 7,800 people. This 
church not being where the people 
are, is emphasized for us by the 
fact that almost everyone of our 
Catholics lives at the end of the 
railroad line, in a town called 
Yubari. There the Government, 
police and mining headquarters 
are located. Others of our Christians 
live halfway between Yubari and 
here, in a town called Shikanotani. 
Yubari has a population of 70,000 
and the houses continue right down 
to Shikanotani, which has 13,000 
people. 

Shikanotani seems to be_ the 
centrally located town in the parish 
and it has much better transporta- 
tion facilities. However, all avail- 
able land in this small valley is 
occupied. 

One encouraging fact for the 
future is that the mines in Yubari 
are expected to be exhausted in 
about ten years. The mine in 
Shimizusawa is new. The police 
tell us that the businesses will 
eventually move to Shimizusawa. 

If the past is any indication, this 
moving will take much _ longer. 
Furthermore many people in this 
area commute in order to go to 
work and in order to go to school. 
They would probably continue to 
live in Yubari and Shikanotani. 
Available living space is at a 
premium here in this whistle-stop 
parish. a8 
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Up Where the Wind Blows 


A village high on a Formosan 


plateau welcomes a missioner. 
BY R. RUSSELL SPRINKLE, VM. 


@rne o1p logging road climbs up 
to “Where the Wind Blows” over a 
twisting tortuous route, so recently 
work was started to make a shorter 
truck road, following more or less 
the direct path always used by 
the people. 

One bright sunny day, while work 
was still in progress, we trudged 
four hours seeking “Where the 
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Wind Blows.” Forests of bamboo 
literally buried us. ‘The verdant 
undergrowth teemed with bird life, 
Little brooks and springs from no- 
where, it seemed, changed sections 
of the new road into masses ol 
oozing mud. 

Along many sections, groups of 
workers were busy leveling: steep 
grades, digging drains, laying cul: 


verts, cutting down protruding 
shoulders, splitting — with chisel, 
in ancient fashion — gigantic 


boulders still in the right of way, 
dragging trunks of trees over the 
soft sides of the new highway, and 
sawing up the logs. All the workers 
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had some particular job in pushing 
the crawling ribbon towards the top. 

When we began to think we 
should retrace our steps, we rounded 
ahairpin turn and literally stepped 
up and out on the old road, where 
agrandiose ime 
arch of paper 
and bamboo 
had been 
erected to 
mark the spot 
where the old 
and new roads would eventually 
jon. The old road really looked 
like a “high” way. It skirted the 
edge of the bamboo forest, from 
which we had just emerged, and 
wound down across a plain as level 
as a table. 

This great plateau ends precipi- 
tously about three miles farther 
north, dropping over a thousand 
feet into a vast river bed, through 
which a roaring stream snakes 
water west into the Formosan 
Straits. The water is collected from 
vast mountain watersheds and bears 
so much black volcanic sand it is 
called “Black Water River.” 

Only a mile towards the west, the 
plateau suddenly dips through a 
bamboo forest proceeding like a 
giant’s staircase to the great western 
plains of Formosa. We had climbed 
outof Deer Ravineand were heading 
towards a little town that seemed 
to be fighting with bamboo and 
ancient trees for its very existence. 

Perhaps the shops and houses were 
hiding behind clumps of gigantic 
bamboo and tall trees, to keep from 
being blown into the lofty mountains 
beyond! Those mountains, com- 
pletely clothed in bamboo and tim- 
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ber, were proudly holding their 
hoary old heads in the clouds. We 
were about to enter the town of 
“Where the Wind Blows.” 

“‘Not much wind today,” re- 


marked an old gentleman. Maybe 


a Aes he was right; 
a c.. if so I would 
not want to be 
| there when 
there was 
} much wind, 
for it seemed 
to me that a gale was blowing. 

The plateau was well cultivated 
with big plantations of tea. Acres 
of sweet potatoes were being har- 
vested. Soy beans were growing 
vigorously in numerous plots. 

The day was a bit hazy. The 
workers told me that in clear weather 
the marvelous view enables one to 
pick out many distant towns and 
cities in the western plain where 
several of our Maryknoll priests 
have big, flourishing missions. 

The school children forgot their 
soccer-ball game and lined the right 
of way to watch the circus go by — 
one big red-nosed foreigner. 

Perhaps some day, your prayers 
and sacrifices may enable one of 
them, by the grace of God, to offer 
the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass up 
there in the clouds, “Where the 
Wind Blows’; for many of these 
mountaineers are anxious to have 
missioners teach them the way to 
God. This we shall do, as soon as we 
can find the necessary teachers and 
your generous cooperation makes 
this work possible. It is such help that 
enables a missioner to establish in 
some small corner of the globe, one 
more outpost of Christianity. gg 
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Good Shepheri 













is the model for the missioner 
who leaves home and all that 
he holds dear to seek out the 
sheep that are lost. The work 
of the missioner is to make 
one fold and one shepherd. 




















Nature 


Study 


Watch out for Mr. Crocodile. 


He’s big; he’s ugly; he bites. 
BY DANIEL D. ZWACK, M.M. 


@ ir woutp take a St. Francis to 
catalogue the reptiles of East Africa. 
My name isn’t: Francis, but I’ve 
seen a reptile or two out here in 
East Africa. I mean lizards — from 
the huge crocodiles in Lake Victoria 
down to the little fellows that eat 
bugs on my wall. 

My people say: “God gave each 
animal his work to do and he does 
it.” A crocodile’s vicious pastime 
is eating fish, papyrus reeds, stones 
and such like. In off hours he 
lurks in shallow water or among 
the rocks, bathing or taking the 
sun. But let a goat or a cow go 
near the water for a drink and Mr. 
Crocodile is all interest. 

If he’s clever and doesn’t over- 
work any given beach he can get 
an animal from time to time. Some- 
times if a person is bathing or 
maybe filling a pot of water, Mr. 
Crocodile gets a meal. He’s not likely 
to bother a crowd; but if there’s a 
single person, or just a few people, 
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a gruesome story makes the rounds 
— or someone never returns. 

A crocodile is tough. Don’t 
waste arrows on him; he won’t feel 
them. Even a spear, unless the aim 
carries it to exactly the right 
spot, won’t hurt; otherwise the 
spear will just glance off his tough 
bark-like hide. Watch out for Mr. 
Crocodile. He’s big and sly, and 
he bites. 

There’s another big lizard I often 
see near the water. The Luos call 
it ng’ech: I don’t know how to put 
that into English. This lizard is 
six feet long, has a scaly skin like 
a snake, and a big mouth full of 
sharp teeth. His skin makes good 
drumheads for those long thin 
drums Luos use at beer parties. I 
don’t know what he’s good for 
except to scare a person out of his 
shoes, if he’s wearing shoes. 

This lizard is always there before 
I am; out of sight, maybe up in 
a tree or down between the rocks. 
I hardly notice him because of his 
gray color. After I get settled, he 
goes into his act. Down he flops 
from the tree with a thud, or scur- 
ries out from among the rocks, a 
big mean-looking thing. Maybe 
he’s scared too, the way he takes 
off; but Ill bet that I’m more 
scared than he is. 

There’s another kind of lizard, 
one the Luos call ogwe-lwanda. This 
kind lives in many places, among 
rocks or on brick walls. It gets 
to be about ten inches long and 
has a thick muscular body on 
rather long legs. Its most startling 
feature is its color. When undis- 
turbed it is as blue as a milk- 
of-magnesia bottle from the belt 
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back; its forequarters are a frank- 
furter-red. ‘This lizard is particu- 
larly afraid of people; it wants 
humans to keep their distance so 
it can bask in the sun, alert to 
snatch any nearby insects. If I 
try to get near to it, it runs away. 
This blue-and-red job is very fast 
and a good jumper, even from one 
wall to another. It can duck out 
of sight around the far side of any 
wall or stone. When next I see it, 
it may have turned brown or almost 
black. It looks tough but its only 
prey are bugs. 

Luos call another fast lizard 
obongo bongo. He’s so quick that 
all I ever see is him racing madly 
from one side of the road to the 
grass on the other side. So much 
the worse for his famz 

The ng’ongruok is probably a 
chameleon. I’ve seen him in a huffy 
mood and he was blue-black. 
Another time I surprised a canary- 
yellow one as he was out for a walk. 
He climbed into a marieba bush 
and became as green as its leaves. 
He has a hood of loose skin around 
his neck which he puffs out, making 
himself uglier than need be. What 
eves on him — big buggy ones, with 
filmy lids that flick open and shut. 
He has a peculiar shoulder motion 
causing him to. move each leg out 
instead of forward. Very slowly he 
waves one foot a funny two- 
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clawed affair — and settles it. Then 
the other foot. He’s awfully slow in 
getting anywhere. He only eats 
bugs but everyone is a little afraid 
of him. Luos say he can’t be up to 
much good, he’s so ugly. 

The ogwe frequents houses and 
lives on insects, so it is welcome. 
Ogwe (leech) has a smooth, scaly, 
snake-like skin, with black and 
yellow strips running his length. 
Cats catch ogwes when they can, but 
there’s sull no scarcity of ogwes. 

The oleli is a nice little fellow, 
only a few inches long, with rough, 
almost transparent skin. He’s al- 
ways running across the walls, often 
enough I see half a dozen of them 
scampering about catching their 
dinners. Bugs must be dumb 
because the o/eli can sneak up on 
them one after another, and bang! 
down they go. 

Sometimes an ole/:_ will capture 
a big moth and can only swallow it 
halfway, so he has to let it go. 
Sometimes o/e/is fight among them- 
selves letting out little squeaks. The 
loser is liable to get his tail bitten 
off. How olelis get indoors I don’t 
know; they do though. They come 
mito the house in numbers. Only 
olelis know how thev get out 
again. . 

I like the way the Luos put it: 
‘God gave each of them work to 
do, and they do it.” a8 
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| @ THE OTHER day Mario came into 
| the parish office, here in Puno, 
Peru. He wanted a refund on his 
| Nuptial Mass and wedding cere- 
mony which was to take place the 
next day. What had happened? 
Everything was ready for the mar- 
| riage. The papers had been made 
| out; the bride Luzmilda and the 
_groom had signed; the witnesses 
| had signed; nothing had been over- 
looked. The only thing that re- 
| mained was to celebrate the mar- 
| riage ceremony and the Nuptial 
| Mass. 

__ Mario told us his sad tale. It so 
happened that on the preceding 
afternoon he and his bride-to-be 
were making a few purchases in the 
local shops. Mario went into one 
shop to buy some candles, leaving 
Luzmilda outside to watch the 
bundle of packages. 

After a few minutes he came out 
of the store with his purchases, but 
his fiancee and the other purchases 
were gone. 
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There Goes 
the Bride 


Mario and his marriage party 
went out on a search for Luzmilda. 
But after hunting for her for a day 
and a half they finally gave up and 
came in to the parish office to get 
their money back. 

Mario received his refund. The 
following week he found another 
girl in a nearby town and married 
her there. They both seem to be 
very happy. 

Mario was not the only Indian 
who had difficulty in trying to get a 
partner for life. A few months ago 
another fellow found himself in a 
situation similar to Mario’s. 

He came into the office and gave 
his tale of woe. However, he didn’t 
want his money back! Nor did he 
want us to cancel his Nuptial Mass 
set for the following week. He was 
going out to look for another woman 
to marry. 

Sure enough on the next day he 
appeared with a nice girl. After a 
few dispensations they were married 
the following week. a8 
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hen the missions call for more priests, we must answer. 
When American youth comes to us for mission training, we must 
supply it. These are our reasons for existing. 


Hundreds of priests are needed. Hundreds of young men want 
to serve. The bottleneck is at the Maryknoll Seminary in Glen 
Ellyn, Illinois. 


Our building is bursting at the seams. We have double-decked 
bunks, packed classrooms, and called missioners home to teach. 
We have done all we could to accept more students. 


Such expedients help, but they are not the answer. The answer 
is an addition to Maryknoll at Glen Ellyn (near Chicago) and 
the construction has started. 


May we go ahead? Whatever we do is done by your support. 
We use your money, always: we have none of our own. We 
accomplish only what you permit and pay for. 


But time is important, for when we ask young men to wait, we 
sometimes lose them — and to lose a missioner is to lose perhaps 
the 5,000 converts he would win, with the generations of their 
families after them! Wall you fill in and mail the coupon now? 


THE MARYKNOLL FATHERS, Maryknoll, New York 


ee for Maryknoll Glen Ellyn. Please send me a monthly 


reminder of 














(_ ) The Brick-of-the-Month Club (monthly dues $2) 
( ) The Section Builders ($20 monthly for 20 months) 
) The Patrons ($200 monthly for 8 months) 
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EDITORIAL: 
i 
eo od eo 0 
What is a Christian? : 
al 
BY ALBERT J. NEVINS, M.M. : 
h 
@ IT Is SURPRISING how many things stumble over the question of birth ; 
in life we take for granted with- control. Still others find no trouble ‘ 
out questioning or investigation. in professing the Incarnation, but ° 
We seldom stop to think about the are unwilling to admit in prac- 
air we breathe, or our rights as_ tice the equality and brotherhood : 
American citizens, or even what of man. ps 
our religion really means. All of 
these things are of great impor- IT TAKES more than the pouring 8 
tance, and on the last our eternal of water to make a Christian. It P 
destiny depends. takes a lifetime of living. A Chris- ‘ 
What is a Christian? Simply, a tian proves his or her philosophy f 
Christian is a person who follows not by words alone but mainly by ‘ 
Christ and His teachings fully and deeds. In short, Christianity means 
completely. We say fully and com- vital action and not mere lip : 
pletely because to do any less would _ service. d 
make the person at best only a Christian living does not exist , 
partial Christian. solely for or within the family. : 
Some people can accept the Neither does it exist solely for or 
incomprehensible mystery of the within the parish. It exists for the ’ 
Blessed Trinity but cannot give entire world. Christ did not die ‘ 
assent to Christ’s teaching on for a few chosen individuals but ‘ 
divorce. Others find no difficulty for every individual who ever lived : 
in admitting the magnificent doc- or will live. Therefore, as Christians ' 
trine on the Blessed Eucharist but we must also live for every indi- ; 
y 
wg Festivals: Hollyhock Festival, Kyoto 1 
\farvknoll 
DuRING the coming months, from time to time, our . 
covers will portray some of the world’s main festivals. 
This month, Leonard Weisgard, famous artist and 
é us illustrator, depicts the Shinto Aot (Hollyhock Festival), 
‘gt held in magnificent pageantry in Kyoto, Japan, on | 
i} é | ie May 15. It is one of Japan’s most famous festivals, in : 
which flowers are offered to Shinto gods. 
MARYKNOLL 














vidual in the world — not only for 
people we know and love but also 
for the most remote person of whose 
very existence we are not even 
aware. 

Christ established a missionary 
Church. He was a missioner Him- 
self. Everyone who calls himself or 
herself a follower of Christ must be 
as mission minded as He was. Mis- 
sions are as essential to Christianity 
as the Ten Commandments. 

Missions are not a work of super- 
erogation — something in which we 
engage after other needs are taken 
care of. Missions must be an inte- 
gral part of our living — a regular 
part of our Christian life. 


CHRIST does not expect each of His 
followers to leave home for the 
ends of the earth. It is only to a 
proportion that He gives this type 
of vocation, although it seems evi- 
dent that He gives the calling to 
many more than the few who 
answer it. 

But Christ does expect each of 
His followers to engage as fully 
as circumstances allow in the work 
of the missions. He expects those 
who adopt His name and teachings 
to burn with His zeal for souls. 
And as has been said above, this 
zeal is not localized but is uni- 
versal in its scope. 


THE EVANGELIZATION of the world 
has been slowed down and ham- 
pered by the failure of Christians to 
grasp this essential idea. There 
have been periods in history when 
Catholics fully understood their 
obligations in this matter. As a 
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TO THOSE WHO LOVE GOD ALL 
THINGS WORK TOGETHER FOR GOOD — 


result, those periods were times 
of great Christian penetration and 
conquest. Then, for one reason or 
another, the scope of Christianity 
became limited in the minds of 
many, with the result that religion 
was personalized and lost its uni- 
versal outlook. 

Anyone who calls himself or her- 
self a Christian is in effect calling 
himself or herself a follower of 
Christ. To be worthy of the name 
and to be sincere in the calling, 
the Christian must be prepared to 
follow Christ completely. And this 
means accepting the entirety of 
Christ’s doctrine. 

Therefore, every Christian is a 
missioner concerned with the salva- 
tion of all souls everywhere. gm 
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Clutching her bag 
of books and pencils, 
Precious Snow is off 
to class in one of 
Maryknoll’s refugee 
schools in Hong 
Kong—one of 48 
schools all over the 
world staffed by 
Maryknoll Sisters. 


At times, she may have to go short on food and clothes but her 
mind and soul will be filled with God's truth. 


Training Sisters to “‘Go, teach all nations” is world-wide Catholic 
action. Do YOU want a share in it? 


Nr Eas cscs cw that wants to help you give Catholic education. 
to kiddies all over the world. 
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As long as I can, | will send $...... a month to help support 
a Maryknoll Sister. | realize | may stop this at any time. 
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Over the years, the mission veteran can see Christian families growing up. 


In The Full Stream 


BY SISTER FRANCIS ELIZABETH 


@ sHE was the youngest of them all They had different talents; they 
—only seventeen—when the first were different ages; and they came 
seven Maryknoll Sisters went tothe from different backgrounds. But 
hilltop farmhouse to begin what has _ they were all dedicated women, and 
grown to a world-wide missionary — together they started the Maryknoll 


wal congregation with roots sunk deep Sisters’ community. 
into the hearts of many mission Strange, how the years developed 
peoples. them! Molly Rogers became Mary- 


Yes, Margaret Shea was all of knoll’s great Mother Mary Joseph: 
seventeen in 1912, with her hair a holy and inspired leader; practi- 
down her back, tied in a neat bow. cal, gracious, humorous and most 
She came with Molly Rogers in ofall, motherly. Mary Wholean died 
| September, and began her Mary- in 1917, the first ““Teresian” to 
knoll life with Sarah Sullivan, Nora’ go. Nora Shea (Sister Mary 
Shea (no relative), Mary Dwyer, Theophane) was the business 
Mary Wholean and Anna Towle. woman of the house, and Anna 
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Towle (Sister Anna Maria) died 
in the 40’s. Sarah Sullivan became 
Sister Mary Teresa and is now a 
patient in the Motherhouse infir- 
mary. And Mary Dwyer, after a 
short time, gave up the attempt to 
live the Maryknoll life. 

Margaret Shea is Sister Mary 
Gemma, a name and personality 
known to the Japanese in many 
parts of the world. When the second 
mission we started, opened its doors 
to Japanese children in Seattle in 
1920, young Sister Mary Gemma 
was there. When Maryknoll Sisters 
went to Korea in 1926, Sister Mary 
Gemma led them. She went to 
Manchuria, and from there to 
Tokyo, always taking to Japanese 
people the good news of Christ’s 
coming to earth. They had never 
heard that God loves them so much. 
They get an inkling of His love 
when they see the love wherewith 
Sister Mary Gemma loves them. 

World War II found her in Tokyo. 
After two years’ internment there 
as an American national, she went 
to Hawaii. There, once more, she 
worked among the Japanese—a 
people whom she knows well. After 
the war, it was a short hop, first 
back to Seattle, and then on to 
Japan again. Right now, Sister 
Mary Gemma is rounding out thirty 
years of labor among the Japanese 
people and is still in the full stream 
of mission work. 

““My technique? Very simple, 
really. Just following my life’s motto, 
‘All for God,’ and refusing no ser- 
vice that is within my power to give. 

“I now teach home economics to 
sixty Japanese women and do what 
I can to help them produce the 
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maximum of nutrition from the 
materials at hand. Lessons in order, 
cleanliness and hygiene are included 
in the course. Then I have, also, 
religion classes for adults. Any free 
moment over and above, I give to 
the young sisters learning the 
Japanese language here at our 
Matsugasaki convent. 

““There’s so much to tell them! 
Somany mistakes I have made when 
we Maryknollers were just learning 
how to be missioners, which perhaps 
I can warn them about. So many 
little things, which may give them 
an idea how to deal with the Japa- 
nese, who are proud of their history, 
culture and art. Rightly so. 

“Then, you. know, a seasoned 
missioner can glance back down the 
years and see a flood of faces con- 
stantly popping up before her! 
Children I taught in Hawaii turn 
up as grown folk in Japan; women I 
instructed in Manchuria are grand- 
mothers now and visit me in Kyoto. 
Whole families are Catholic now, 
whom I remember meeting.as well- 
meaning Buddhists or Shintoists in 
the years gone by. 

“One has a chance to see the 
Church growing. A marvelous field 
of ripe grain, it seems, which has 
grown from the small seeds we mis- 
sioners dropped into the soil. 

“Younger Sisters sometimes get 
discouraged and think we are trying 
to sell ‘the pearl of great price’ to 
people who can see no beauty in it. 
But after thirty years, I see some- 
thing of the work God’s grace has 
accomplished, and that, in spite of 
us, the unworthy instruments.” 

And that’s Maryknoll’s Sister 
Mary Gemma! ae 
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Ten Good Ideas For You! 





1 Lots of 
Brothers and Sisters 


ee 


Charming for children 6 


to 8. Special price$1.95 


2 MARYKNOLL 
BOOK CLUB 


BODY 


Each year $15.00 
to $18.00 in books for 
$10.00 — easy payments 


Goi, 


Brand new teaching cards 
on the Creed $3.25 





4 MARYKNOLL 
ART 

TREASURES 

4 full color 

Madonnas!1"’x14’’$3.00 


5 Adventures of 
PANCHO of PERU 


Gripping ; 

teen-age Mr ~ 
I 

$27 5 Ww 


6 Adventures of 
RAMON of BOLIVIA 


Jungle thriller $2.75 





] THREE DAYS 
TO ETERNI a 


Father Cairns 
wos killed where 


Xavier died $2.50 





8 = MARYKNOLL 
GOLDEN BOOK 


An anthology of mission 
literature $4.50 





9 When the Sorghum 


Was High 
Maryknoll 
missioner 
strangled by bandits $1.50 





All these in our FREE 1957 Bookshelf catalogue. ASK for it! 
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BY ALBERT H. ESSELBORN, M.M. 









@ DURING my more than three years’ service in the Navy, 
before entering Maryknoll, I became acquainted with an im- 
portant little item called the “ship’s log.” It was a special book 
in which was kept with the utmost care a daily, brief, chrono- 
logical record of the ship’s voyage, her course and speed, and 
any important events that occurred during the voyage. The 
following is a somewhat modified “log record” of a recent 
mission trip I made. 


Position: Jacaltenango, Guatemala Date: May 1, 1956 
Time: 
0500 Morning prayers, meditation, recitation of Divine Office. 


0630 Sung Mass in parish center. 

0715 Breakfasted. 

0822 Gave Mass kit and sleeping bag to carriers to take to 
village. E.T.D. (estimated time of departure) 1000. 

0900 Studied Spanish one hour. 

1000 Mounted horse for 2-hour ride to San Andres. Weather 

ideal, trail dry and smooth, few steep climbs. Cantered 
across a wide plain bordered by pine-clad mountains. 
Crossed four crystal-like rivers. Thought of my family 
and friends back home, who had provided me with the 
essentials of a Mass kit for a trip like this. Said a rosary 
for them. Asked God’s help for my visit in San Andres. 

1130 Village of San Andres loomed in view. 

1142 Passed women and children bathing in a river. 

1203 Arrived at San Andres. Greeted by catechists and 
people. Visited the chapel. Gave plan of the day to 
the people. 

1230 Lunch: warmed a can of hot dogs, and heated water 
for coffee on Coleman burner. 
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Anticipated Office for next day. 

Visited the sick, administered Extreme Unction. 

Took information for eight baptisms to be administered 
the following day. 

Met with eleven couples to be married the next day. 
Through catechist-interpreter, explained marriage cere- 
mony to them. 

Started to hear confessions of all the people. 

Finished hearing 136 confessions, most of which were 
in the Indian language. Took a short stroll through 
village with the head catechist; met school children, 
young men, and a pagan Indian priest interested in 
studying the doctrine. 


1800 Supper: people brought in broiled chicken, broth, 
tortillas, oranges and coffee. 

1900 Led the rosary and gave a short talk to the people. 

2000 Had a conference with the nineteen catechists; explained 
the meaning of the Church. One Catholic presented 
me with a big, fresh pineapple. 

2100 Ended catechist meeting. Said night prayers. Prepared 
for retiring. 

2135 Crawled into sleeping bag. 

Position: Village of San Andres Date: May 2, 1956 

Time: 

0500 Rose a bit groggy after a restless night. Shaved some- 
what with a small pocket mirror in one hand and razor 
in the other. Said morning prayers; made very brief 
meditation. 

0531 Unpacked Mass kit to prepare altar for Mass. 

0615 Began Mass and marriage ceremony of eleven couples. 
After they exchanged marriage consent, draped beauti- 
ful silver chain over each couple as a symbol of the 
marriage bond. Gave Holy Communion to 225. 

0742 After Mass took Holy Communion to the sick. 

0800 Breakfasted — fruit juice, hard-boiled eggs, coffee. 

0900 Baptized eight Indian babies. 

0947 Packed Mass kit and made preparations to leave. Two 
couples presented themselves for marriage. Examined 
them on the doctrine, discovered they did not know it, 
so refused them until they learn it. Woman who lost her 
wedding ring requested blessing of a new one. 

1100 Mounted my horse for the trip back to parish center. 
Rode along the trail saying my Office. 

1336 Arrived at parish center; resumed duties there. 
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Keep Them Moving 


Two Maryknoll Brothers bat a thousand in this jungle league. 


BY AMBROSE C. GRAHAM, M.M. 


@ priests who roam the vast length 
of Bolivia’s river system, know by 
painful experience the need for 
intelligent maintenance of their 
motorboats. Not too long ago, each 
priest had to overhaul his own boat. 
He did the best he could and en- 
listed a local worker for more 
technical jobs. This often led to 
disaster. 

One priest had a bout with 
malaria; he asked a workman to 
caulk his boat. When the priest got 
over the sickness, the boat was back 
in the water. The priest loaded his 
equipment and left Riberalta in the 
afternoon. He slept in the house of 
a friend that night. Early the next 
morning, he was amazed to find 
that his boat had turned into a sub- 
marine. Vestments, medicine, tools 
and motor were below water level. 

Investigation showed that the 
worker had caulked only one side of 
the hull. He had started to do the 
other side, and had run into a rotten 
plank. He had drilled a hole to 
make sure that it was really rotten; 
then for some reason, he lost interest 
and covered the hole with rosin. 
During the night the light covering 
weakened and the river water did 


the rest by flooding the craft. 

Once Bishop Danehy missed an 
important conference at a far- 
distant mission station. The motor 
on his boat coughed and died when 
he was still a good distance from his 
destination. He lost five more days, 
the time it took him to drift down- 
stream with the current. ; 

When he pulled into port the 
mechanic greeted him with the 
observation, “‘I see that the con- 
denser did not hold up.” 

To add insult to injury, a new 
condenser, costing 75 cents, was 
quickly installed and that brought 
the motor back to life. 

Things like that won’t happen in 
the future, thanks to Brother 
Dismas. He services all the boats 
used by the Padres as they travel 
their river parishes. 

When Brother Dismas inspects 
the bearing on a propeller shaft, he | 
does so with a vengeance. On his 
first trip up the Beni River, the | 
propeller shaft began to wobble and | 
knock. Brother pulled the boat onto 
the bank and got down into the | 
water to inspect. 

He found that the ball bearings 
were badly worn. He stuck a finger- 


Brother Dismas checks the propeller shaft and its all-important bearing. 





GRAHAM | 
Pablo starts to work mending the bot- 
tom of a dugout canoe. Floating debris 
in the river causes this kind of trouble. 


Brother Anthony, of Hammond, ~ 
Indiana, is in charge of the paint-and- ~ 
caulking squad; keeps the boat trim. 
GRAHAM 








Father Laszewski carefully overhauls his motor when his boat is in port. 





nail into the metal and found out 
why: a mechanic had turned the 
ball bearings from soft metal. The 
substitute ball bearings had as much 
chance against wear-and-tear and 
the silt-laden river water as a card- 
board fort has against bullets. 

There Brother was, five days’ 
travel above Riberalta. He found 
out the hard way that repair shops 
along the river are about as frequent 
as snowballs in the tropics. He had 
left Riberalta; he was on his own. 
Somehow he had to get the boat 
back to Riberalta, the nearest con- 
tact with the beautiful world of 
supplies. 

Making the best of a bad situa- 
tion, Brother stuffed some well- 
greased socks in between the 
propeller shaft and the worn bear- 
ing. His boat limped back to home 
port. Brother is still short of socks. 

Three rivers—Beni, Madre de 
Dios and Orton — cut through the 
jungle region of Bolivia. In flood 
time, even high land is washed by 
torrents of water. Such conditions 
rule out roads. But the rivers make 
travel possible. 

The big settlements depend on 
the river for transportation. The 
priest depends on the rivers to 
attend to people scattered along its 
banks. Infrequent trips made by 
scheduled boats are of little help to 
the Padre, who must visit one settle- 
ment after another, spending only 
enough time to instruct and take 
care of the spiritual needs. With a 
boat at his disposal, he can leave 
for the next place as soon as his 
work is done. 

Distances on our rivers are com- 


puted in hours of travel from 
Riberalta by motorboat. Some of 
the stations are thirty, forty, even 
ninety hours’ distance from Riber- 
alta, in our fastest motorboat. 

At the end of each trip the Padre 
turns his boat over to Brother 
Dismas, sure that Brother will check 
it thoroughly and put it in tiptop 
condition. Brother takes the engine 
down; he cleans, repairs or replaces 
all parts. Special work is taken to 
his makeshift shop. Even though he 
lacks a lathe, drill press and other 
necessary equipment, he turns back 
to the priest a well-tuned motor, 
This is the result of know-how, 
patience and improvisation. With 
adequate tools he could do better. 

Because of his experience in ship- 
yards in the States, Brother can tell 
us of products that will stand up in 
the silt-laden water of our rivers, | 
He knows ways of protecting igni- 
tion systems against the terrific 
humidity of the jungle. The priest 
tries these ideas and his face breaks 
into a big grin. It is one more 
victory over the river. It is a 
skirmish won against the humidity. 

Brother Anthony goes over the 
hull of the Padre’s boat with a prac- 
ticed eye. If he spots a rotten plank 
it is replaced. The caulking is care- 
fully inspected. When Brother 
Anthony gets through with his 
share, the Padre can be certain 
that the hull of his boat is in perfect 
condition. Brother Anthony is in 
charge of a squad of Bolivians who 
keep the boats painted. 

These two Brothers keep the 
boats moving to carry Christ’s grace 
to people along the river. be 


Brothers have finished; the Padre’s boat is ready for trouble-free travel. 4 
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Father Koenigsknecht begins Mass assisted by his well-trained altar boys. |‘ 


The Melancholy Turkey 


Sightseers, commuters and 


animals, all ride the village bus. 


BY ALEXIS UTTENDORFER, M.M. 


@ LA LIBERTAD, Peru, is a typical 
small town with its own interests 
and problems and all the friend- 
liness of small towns anywhere. 
Everybody knows everybody else, 
and nowhere is this more evident 
than on the bus line. 

The town is served by a system of 
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private busses owned by people in 
our parish. Riding the busses day 
after day one is constantly enter- 
tained by the hominess and infor. 
mality of the drivers, conductor 
and the passengers. 

One day a young man got ona 
bus with a dressmaker’s dummy 
clasped in his arms. Broad smiles 
greeted him and everybody took 
part in the fun, asking him who his 
girl friend was and if he was going 
to pay two fares or not, etc. 

In the morning hours before nine 
o'clock, when the bus is trying to 
make as many trips as possible dur- 
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‘Bing the rush hour, the driver 
“FP yhizzes along with a sublime dis- 
[regard for traffic regulations, 
Fihreading skillfully in and out 
among pedestrians who never even 
glance up as the bus misses them by 
ahair. How many times my heart 
has knocked itself up against my 
teeth as I saw someone crossing the 
greet just ahead of the bus, looking 
neither to right nor to left, as the 
bus bears down on him like an 
express train. 
But later, before the noon rush 
hour, the drivers have plenty of time 
and they dawdle along. They stop 
here and there to exchange a few 
words with a friend, or to take a bit 
of refreshment for the road, deliver 
someone’s medicine or groceries, etc. 
None of the passengers seems to 
mind. So one just forgets that urge 
for speed and saving time which 
sems to be the birthright of North 
Americans and settles back to enjoy 
the ride, the people and the scenery. 
The people are the most interest- 
ing, with the scenery a close second. 
inf One morning a little girl got on 
lay with a black dog under one arm 
er-fand a boy’s suit coat under the 
or- | other. Wrapped snugly in the coat 
os} was the most melancholy-looking 
turkey I ever saw! That turkey had 
1a) No interest in life and I wondered if 
my the poor bird knew that shortly it 
les] Would be gracing some table as the 
yok} center of attraction — even though 
his} Thanksgiving Day is not celebrated 
ing} in this country. 
During one trip an old lady (she 
in¢| must have been at least a hundred) 
tof got on just to enjoy a ride. “How 
ur-] Come you’re out, Grandma?” asked 
the driver. 
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“Oh, I get so tired just hanging 
around the house,” she replied. 
Needless to say she was not charged 
any fare. 

As one goes along on the bus, the 
contrast in scenery is noticed. From 
city streets and crooked lanes 
crowded with little adobe houses, 
the road runs uphill through broad 
grain fields and vegetable farms, 
dotted with cattle, sheep, donkeys 
and horses and everywhere one sees 
children who are as close to the 
earth as the animals themselves. 

Not far off rise the wonderful 
snow-capped peaks of Chachani, 
El] Misti Volcano and a smaller 
range called Pichu Pichu, which 
surround La Libertad on three sides. 
Whether they live in the open coun- 
try or the crowded city streets the 
people are our people. They all have 
their problems — problems of life 
and death, sickness and poverty, but 
they also know joy and the happiness 
of living close together in a commu- 
nity ofinterests and sympathy. They 
are beginning to know that they 
can come to the Maryknoll priests, 
and receive a welcome and help. 

It is remarkable how the pace of 
life has increased since the Mary- 
knoll Fathers came to this parish 
a little over a year ago. As the 
people have begun to learn that the 
“gringo” priests are always at their 
service, day and night, they have 
responded by making the parish 
house the center for a multitude of 
things that affect their daily lives. 

If son Juanito stubs a toe or hus- 
band Manuel comes in a few sheets 
to the wind and making trouble, 
they run first to the rectory, sure 
that they will find the necessary 
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The proceeds from this bazaar will help build a needed church in Libertad, Peru. 


Band-aid or a sympathetic ear for 
their troubles — with perhaps some 
words of good advice and a helping 
hand. Gradually the parish is 
becoming a community center from 
which the gospel of charity in action 
radiates to all parts, touching more 
and more the lives of the people in 
all its phases. 

Things are made a bit difficult 
by the fact that the parish is com- 
posed of three distinct sections, each 
of which considers itself important 
and large enough to be a parish 
in its own right. To try to reconcile 
the differences among the three 
sections and unify them into an 
integrated parish is not the least of 
the problems of the pastor Father 
Albert Koenigsknecht. But he has 
broad shoulders, inexhaustible 
patience and kindness and the firm- 
ness necessary to transform the 
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whole area. And the area is being — 


transformed, little by little, as shown 
by the increased attendance at Mass 
and the sacraments, and the great 
amount of activity in the parish, 
which keeps three priests on the go 
all the time. 

Padre Alberto has the help of two 
devoted curates, Fathers Francis 
Milroy and Robert Golish, who are 
perfectly capable of rising to any 
emergency; for instance, the dis- 
posal of an old skull someone dug 
up on an ancient battlefield and 
brought to the rectory. 

It’s the first time anyonc has 
taken any interest in these people. 
And as the word spreads, more and 
more come to see that the Church 
is here to help them, not only 
materially but spiritually, on the 
road to a better life here and eter- 
nal life hereafter. B® 
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POVERTY 


@ Few Americans have had first- 
hand experience with raw poverty. 
We have our poor, but usually help 
is available. Elsewhere in the world, 
such help is not always available 
except for what can be given by 
Church workers. 

In Japan, Father James F. Hyatt 
organized an association known as 
Caritas, to help the poverty-stricken. 
The association is established in the 
six parishes of Kyoto. It follows the 
pattern of our own St. Vincent de 
Paul societies, except that Caritas 
enrolls women as well. 

Kimiko (left) and her family are 
being helped by Caritas. Kimiko 
will probably never walk again. As 
a little girl, she had infantile pa- 
ralysis. She lives in a tiny room 
with her mother, grandmother and 
sister. Caritas sends a nurse and 
doctor to see her each week. 

When Kimiko’s mother reported 
that the roof leaked and let in 
rain, Caritas provided a new tin 
roof. The family gets from the mis- 
sion the weekly food bundles that 
keep the four members alive. 

Some six hundred families are 
being helped each week by Caritas. 
Giving such aid is no easy task. gg 


TEXT AND PICTURES BY 
JOSEPH S. PULASKI, M.M, 
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This is the “kitchen” of the tiny 
room Kimiko’s family calls home. Caritas workers to keep rain out, 


A Caritas helper (below) gives vegetables to Kimiko’s grandmother. She 
will also get other aid. Mother and grandmother (right) appreciate food, 
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Negro Popes 

MARYKNOLL has emphasized color 
prejudice is something Catholics should 
not have. It is interesting to note that 
there have been three Negro Popes. They 
were Saint Victor (189-200), Saint 
Melchiades (311-314), and Saint Gelasius 
(492-496). Biographies of these three 
Negro Vicars of Christ may be found in 
“Stories of Great Saints for Children’’ 
by Rev. Gerald G. Treacy, S.J. 

GEORGE CARLIN 

Garden City, N. Y. 


Thanks 

Accept my thanks for the splendid 
book you sent me. “Ambassador in 
Chains’ was a fine book, and some of 
the boys that were in Korea now stationed 
at this base read and liked the book. 

I thought a great deal of one passage, 
and copied it out to have on my desk: 
“A sense of proportion might manifest 
itself in humor, a sense of humor which 
would strengthen the ability to see proper 
values, not to make mountains out of 
molehills, not to confuse mundane values 
with eternal values, and particularly 
not to take oneself too seriously. A 
missionary should take his work seriously 
but not his ego.” 

This passage I want in front of me 
during my work when I get to thinking 
or acting out of proportion to my job. 

M/Sct. Cuas. E. STARKUS, JR., USAF. 


Kirtland AFB, New Mexico 
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OF THE MONTH 


We do not publish any letter without 
first obtaining the writer’s permission. 


At First Hand 
I worked with the Maryknollers in 


Latin America for a short time several + 


years ago, and I know that heroics are 
called for even there, to be all things to 
all people under some of the most 
wearying, trying and discouraging con- 
ditions. I hope that your readers will 
pray for those who are heroic enough to 
give up the comforts of civilization and 
endure all manner of hardships, to do 
what all of us were meant to do, sare 
souls for Christ. 
CLARE R. GUIDOTTE 

Pueblo, Colo. 


On several occasions since 1950, I had 
the opportunity of visiting Guatemala, 


the Andean country and Hong Kong. | 


Your readers can take it from me— 
whatever work you do there is just 
“‘terrific,”’ as your magazine clearly shows. 

NAME WITHHELD 
Chino, Calif. 


Prayer Answered 

About five weeks ago, I wrote and 
asked for prayers that all would be well 
with my son, as he was about to have a 
tumor removed from his leg. A few days 
ago I got another nice letter from you 
asking how everything turned out. We 


have just returned from the doctor and ; 


the tumor does not have to be removed 
after all. You can be sure that my first 
thoughts were with you and your prayers. 
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Thank you so much for being so con- 
siderate in our small trouble. 

NAME WITHHELD 
East Douglas, Mass. 


Dope Addicts 

Ihave just finished reading ‘“‘Ramon.” 
[can’t understand why you praise a dope 
addict and assure us he is certain to go 
toheaven. Also why do you suggest that 


dope taking has only good effects? 


KARL BUCKMAN 
New York City 


EThe habit of chewing the coca leaf is 
tommon among the Andean people. The 
Indians do not know this habit is harmful. 
Missioners are trying to abolish this habit 
through education and improving the living 
standards of the people. This however takes 
lime and patience. 


Cloister Drive 

Having visited the Cloister of the 
Maryknoll Sisters I am happy to read 
that these sacrificing women are to get a 
new building. The frame wooden house 
that I saw was very picturesque but quite 
susceptible to fire and not at all con- 
ducive to growth. 
Mrs. Davip C. OEHL 
Chicago 


The Sisters will only get their new 


cloister provided enough friends come for- 


ward to help them. Latest report is that the 
drive is moving ahead slowly and that 
much more help is needed. 


Suggestion 

Perhaps you would like to suggest to 
your readers that it would be a good idea 
that if after finishing MARYKNOLL 
they ask permission from their doctor or 
dentist to put their copy in the doctor’s 
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reception office. You would be surprised 
how many more people would read them. 

PETER MAURIZI 
Lodi, N. J. 


Old Connection 

In writing to North Carolina for my 
birth certificate, I learned that I had 
been baptized by Father Price, cofounder 
of Maryknoll, in an improvised chapel in 
our home. Father Price was a dear friend 
of my parents and I remember him faintly 
— particularly his big hat. 

LILLIAN WIGHT 

Sanford, Fla. 


Boosters 
We put on a doll fashion show and 
made $3.45. We divided it into thirds and 
gave one third to Valley Hospital, one 
third to Cerebral Palsy Center and one 
third to Maryknoll. We are happy to 
help you. 
ENID GALLIERS 
DoroTHy J. CROKER 
Fair Lawn, N. J. 


Question of Value 

MARYKNOLL gives me a view of the 
manners and customs of people in far-off 
corners of the world, and an insight into 
the lives of the missionaries who are 
devoting their lives to the propagation of 
the Faith. If this is ‘“‘propaganda”’ it is 
exactly what we should expect to find in 
MARYKNOLL. I feel that it is for the 
propagation of the Faith alone that the 
magazine is published. For 8-1 3c per 
issue we get over sixty pages of printed 
matter and colored photographs without 
sustaining advertising. I don’t feel that 
I’m doing anyone a favor when I send 
my dollar for twelve issues. 

ANDREW B. KELLY 

Media, Pa. 
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About Vocations 


BY JOHN M. MARTIN, MLM. 


@ A GREAT many persons believe 
that a vocation to the priesthood is 
indicated by an inner urge or some 
mystical stirring of the heart, which 
calls again and again, “Come fol- 
low Me.” They think that if, for a 
reasonable length of time, a youth 
has this urge to serve God, he will 
be safe in entering a seminary. 

Pope Pius XI, in his encyclical 
on the priesthood, states quite def- 
initely that a vocation does not 
consist solely in an inner feeling or 
desire, which may be absent. The 
Pontiff does not say a youth should 
enter the seminary against his own 
will but suggests that it is not neces- 
sary to be carried to the seventh 
heaven by an interior glow. 

Some youngsters fail to enter the 
priesthood because they find a cer- 
tain bodily repugnance to the idea. 
They discover that ‘other law in 
my members fighting against the 
law of the mind,” to which Saint 
Paul referred, and thus through 
ignorance they convince themselves 
that they have no vocation. 

Thinking of being a priest, there- 
fore, is not in itself a sign that one 
is called. Consequently to test a 
vocation it is not in order to ask 
“How long have you thought of 
being a priest?”’ — as though long 
thinking could give proof. Some 
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parents believe it wise to put the 
vocation to a test by showing op- 
position to the idea. “Wait a few 
years,’ they counsel, “‘and then if 
you still wish to enter the seminary, 
you may go.’ They forget that some 
youths might persevere through 
mere stubbornness. 

Pope Pius XI described a voca- 
tion as it may be discovered ina 
youth before he enters the seminary. 
The Holy Father enumerated the 
proper equipment that is required. 
If the young man is equipped with 
the three necessary qualities of 
health, mental ability and mor 
fitness, he has God’s permission to 
be a priest, provided he so desires 
with a right motive. 

To fulfill health requirements, he 
should be free from any chronic 
organic disorder that would preven! 
his becoming a priest. A certait 
youth who was afflicted with ep: 
lepsy was turned down when he 
applied to a seminary. He crilf 
bitterly because | was _possesset 
with a burning desire to become‘ 
priest, although he lacked th 
physical requirements. This is prod 
that desire by itself is not sufficient 
to indicate a vocation. 

The requirement for mental 
ability should not rule out the aver 
age student. Most authorities agret 
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that I.Q. tests provide a good 
measure. 

As regards moral fitness, it might 
be said immediately that no one, 
other than Our Lord Jesus Christ, 
is good enough to be a priest. But 
accepting things as God has ar- 
ranged them, it is found that the 
habit of good spiritual living is 
sufficient for the vocation. One who 
has the habit of mortal sin should 
not enter a religious house without 
first proving himself for at least a 
year. A seminary should not be 
classed as a reformatory. 

If an aspirant doubts his own 
moral fitness, he should mention 
his hopes to his confessor (in the 
confessional) reporting his mortal 
sins of the past year and asking his 
confessor if the sins indicate he 
lacks the necessary moral fitness. 
If the youth finds that he has 
health, mental ability and moral 
fitness, then he may know he has 
God’s permission to be a priest. 

If parents discover that their son 
has these three requisites they need 
not fear the future. Some might 
protest: *‘How simple it is! Do not 
most Catholic children therefore 
possess the three requisites?” It is 
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true that many more have the call- 
ing than was realized in the past, 
but at the same time thousands 
lack one or more of the three 
requisites. 

In view of the definition of Pope 
Pius XI, might it not be easier to 
understand, if we referred to a 
vocation as God’s “‘permission”’ to 
serve Him if one is willing? Even 
though God offers you a place in 
His service He will not destroy your 
free will. He wants you to make 
your decision according to your 
own conscience. 

Some persons would enter the 
priesthood if an angel stood before 
them and declared, “‘God has given 
permission for you to be a priest.” 
Yet the Church would warn such a 
one to be careful. Just as Bernadette 
of Lourdes was tested as to the 
authenticity of her visions, so the 
Church would require an aspirant 
to the priesthood to beware of 
hallucinations. The Holy See has 
declared that when health, mental 
ability and moral fitness are present, 
they can be regarded safely as in- 
dications of God’s will. 8 

Write for our booklet: 
How to recognize a Vocation. 
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Rest for the Weary. You'd get 
weary, too, standing all through Mass! 
Bishop McGurkin’s church in Africa 
requires 30 pews at $20 each. If youcan’t 
give all, maybe you can give one or two. 


What Does It Mean? The catechism 
becomes understandable to Chinese when 
illustrated by colored pictures. A movie 
sound projector (secondhand) costs $190. 
Who will help buy it for Taichung, 
Formosa? 


Five Gallons of gas, costing $2, runs a 
mission jeep in Japan a full week through 
the mountains on sick calls. Can you 
economize on your driving to keep a mis- 
sioner rolling to sick patients? 


Rice for Orphans. To feed over 70 
orphan boys and girls in Korea requires 
12 bags of rice a month, costing $25 a bag. 


To Stand Up for Your Church is 
easier if it has a floor. At 15¢ each, 6,000 
tiles will equip a Maryknoll mission 
church in the Philippines with a floor. 
Give a half dozen or more tiles! 


They'll Be Extra Tired and won’t get 
into mischief. A missioner in Musoma, 
Africa requests four footballs at $4 each. 
They'll get a kick out of your gift. 


Put a Good Face on It. A church in 
Guatemala needs a paint job, worth $500. 
Saving the surface is pretty important. 
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L© ©KING 
FOR SOMETHING? 


YOU will find a mission-donation bargain nere! 


Light a Candle. One year’s supply of 
Mass candles for a Central America 
mission can be donated for $30. 


To Be Blind in the Bolivian jungle is no 
easier than in the U.S.A. Let us be your 
hands of charity to those without light 
at our Riberalta mission. We'll put your 
$10 to work overtime. 


‘“‘We Need a Baptistry,’’ writes a mis- 
sioner in the Bolivian mountains. ‘The 
place where Indians become Christians 
should be decent. Ours is not; $200 will 
build and equip a baptistry.”’ 


Income to Come In. Doors for a mis- 
sion school in Chile can be added for $3 
each. Twelve are needed. If the sum 
comes in from this appeal, the animals 
and the storms will not come in. 


A Cow costing $50 will supply milk for 
poor children in Chile and $10 worth of 
seeds will sow five acres of wheat, cor, 
beans and potatoes to feed them. 


Doors to Wisdom — books — art 
wanted for mission schools in Peru. They 
can be had for 75c each. A book is the 
most welcome gift an Indian can receive. 


Altar Uniform. Altar boys’ cassocks 
and supplies are needed for Indian boysin 
Puno, Peru. There are twenty altar boys 
to be outfitted at $10 each. Interested? 
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Let us send 


a check! 
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N DECLINING YEARS, peace 

and comfort are insured the 
holder of a Maryknoll Annuity, a 
guaranteed income for life. 
A Maryknoll Annuity is doubly 
safe because of the experience of 
our investment advisers and be- 
cause of the supervision of the 
New York State Insurance De- 
partment. 
But in addition, when you put 
your money into a Maryknoll 
Annuity, you have the satisfaction 
which comes from well-doing. 


Maryknoll is the Catholic For- 
eign Mission Society of the 
United States; its work is to 





train young Americans to become 
priests, to start churches in 
Africa, South America, the Pacific 
Islands and Asia. After the in- 
come is no longer required, your 
funds are used to spread our 
Lord’s word in far-off lands. You 
help yourself—and your Church! 
Ask for our free booklet, ‘‘How 
to Keep While Giving.” No obli- 
gation! 


Without obligating me, please send a copy of your 
booklet on annuities, “How to Keep While Giving.” 








Joseph Dutton was 
born in 1843, in Stowe, 
Vermont. His family 
were of pioneer Ameri- 
can stock. In his youth, 
he had hoped to be 
a writer, but the Civil 
War changed his plans. 


3. Then Joseph Dutton heard of 
Father Damien's work on Molokai. 
He decided to join Father Damien. 


1. Joseph Dutton was known as the 
handsomest and one of the brav- 
est officers in the Union Army. 


4. Joseph loved his work with the 


lepers. He became a close friend 
of the saintly Father Damien. 


2. After the war ended, Jo 
wife died. He entered a Trapp 
monastery for a short tim 


5. Joseph Dutton spent foi 
four years serving God by @ 
ing for the lepers on . 
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